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utHE EOaCATION OF A ROYAL PRINCESS.”* 

f Continue from Vol. XI , page Z^9-J 

Captain Back’s Interview. 

» IT was shortly after the return of their Royal Highnesses 
to Kensington Palace, that they gave a nevv proof of their 
active interest in all matters connected with the welfare of 
the country, whether for the promotion of science, or the 
furtherance of any other national object. Captain Back, who 
was on the point of setting out on his chivalrous expedition 
in search of Captain Ross and his crew, having been requested 
to wait upon the Duchess and her daughter, had the gratifi- 
cation of explaining to them, by the aid of maps, the whole 
object of his enterprise, the route he proposed to pursue, and 
the part of the coast on which he entertained the best hopes 
of meeting with tidings of the Captain. The Princess was 
greatly interested in this communication, and by the intelli- 
gence of her inquiries, and the anxiety she expressed for the 
success of the expedition, completely gained the heart of 
her enthusiastic informant. On parting, her Royal Highness 
thanked Captain Back with the utmost sweetness for the 
trouble he had taken in laying his plans so fully before her, 
and, as well as her mother, presented him with a valuable 
and highly-finished nautical instrument, accompanying it 
with an urgent request that he would convey to them, from 
time to time, by letter, an account of every thing of interest 
^at occurred to him in the prosecution of his enterprise. 

IS request was most willingly complied with, and Captain 
ac was honoured with a second interview immediately 
upon IS return ; but the Princess, meanwhile, had the 
pleasure of receiving from Captain Ross himself a Ml 


From 


a Memoir published at tlie date of the Coronation. 


tTthv^of detention, and every particular 

M ' memorable voyage afforded. 

A t Martin was also permitted an intro- 

uc ion o e puuess at about this period, to present her 
with a copy of his History of the British Colonies, which her 
Royal Highness received most kindly, expressing her great 
desire for the welfare of our colonial possessions ; and her 
hope that the people of England would always duly appre- 
ciate the value of dominions which, rising with England’s 
glory, had spread into every part of the globe, and mainly 
contributed to her honour and prosperity. 

Tour of the Southern Coast. 

“ The Duchess of Kent made use of the opportunity 
afforded by a four months’ residence at Norris Castle, in the Isle 
of Wight, during the summer of 1833, to show her daughter a 
portion of the south-west country, in a tour of the coast which 
they made in the Emerald yacht as far as Plymouth; landing 
first at Weymouth, whence they preceded to Melbury on a 
visit to the Earl of Ilchester : and re-embarking at Lyme 
Regis landed at Torquay for a night, continuing their 
voyage to Plymouth on the following day ; here theii Royal 
Highnesses rested from Friday till the succeeding Tuesday, 
spending much of their time at Devonport, where they 
minutely examined everything connected with the Dock- 
yard, and saw much of the naval and military officers 
assembled at this station. On Saturday the Princess Victoria 
publicly presented a new stand of colours to the 89th regi 
ment at the Hoe: and on Sunday attended Divine service 
at the Dock-yard chapel, Devonport. On Monday their 
Royal Highnesses sailed southward of the Eddystone Lig - 
house, in order that the Princess might the better observe it 
and they afterwards viewed the breakwater, 

Mr. Stuart, the superintendent of the works, ^ 

to them the whole nature of this stupen ous 
presenting them with plans of highly 

the stone used in its erection. Th .v,mpnt at the 

interested, and repeatedly ^iTthough she had 

magnitude of the work, observing *• » Pivmouth her 

heard much of it the vastness’ and 

r:f%hTl„'::mion Ind the sWl. with which it had 
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. On leaving Plymouth, the royal party 
been followed up. Dartmouth, and thence by land 

proceeded in their Dawlish, Exeter, Honiton, 

through Torquay, S embarked and 

and Wareham to bw g . in safety, after a delight- 

reached Norris Cas^l 

ful fortnight s ’ everywhere greeted them, was but 

affectionate Seeing ^bose already recorded in 

a repetition of such scenes ^^^eeding year, 

their more northerly excursion of the precea g yea 

Providential Escape. 

“Their Royal Highnesses, it is observed above, arrived in 
safety at Norris Castle, but although in safety, not without 
hazard to the life of the youthful hope of England, which, 
by the interposition of Providence, and through the instru- 
mentality of the master of the Emerald yacht, was spared 
for the future blessing of her people. The yacht, with their 
Royal Highnesses on board, proceeded up the harbour at 
Plymouth for the purpose of effecting a landing at the Dock- 
yard. Unfortunately, in rounding the Active hulk, which 
lay immediately off the yard, the Emerald ran foul of her in 
consequence of not making sufficient allowance for the set 
of the tide, which was rapid at the time ; the effect of the 
shock was that the mainmast of the royal yacht was sprung 
in two places, and her sail and gaff fell instantaneously 
upon the deck. The young Princess was standing almost 
immediately under it at the moment, and the most serious 
consequences might have ensued, but for the presence of 
mind of the master of the Emerald, who, perceiving the 
danger that threatened the life of his royal charge, instantly 
sprang forward, caught her in his arms, and respectfully, 
but with decision, conveyed her to a place of safety. The 
terror and consternation that prevailed throughout the vessel 
may be more easily imagined than described, especially the 
xiety of the tender parent, who was for a moment uncon- 
scious of the safety of her beloved child ; after a short pause, 
orrasi ^'mgin some measure recovered from the alarm 
heartfeU^a / accident, it was discovered with the most 
from iniurv Princess had been preserved 

sailor. HerV ^ '''®ff'timed rescue of the honest 

evinced an admiTablP^'^^”^^^’ somewhat agitated, 

rmness throughout this trying scene. 
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wUhrn ThT s^a'cVofTv^ of a few tears, was 

to fhanU her preserver'':, 

eKert.ons m her behalf; while, it wa., evident that her het. 

was lifted up in gratitude to Heaven for her perfect and 
providential escape. ‘ 

Visits to the Victory and Vestal Men-of-War. 

“During this residence at Norris Castle the Princess had 
the gratification of witnessing at Portsmouth, for the first 
time, that exhilarating and magnificent sight, the launch of 
a British vessel of considerable magnitude ; the brig Racer 
was christened, and afterwards glided majestically into the 
water, in the presence, and to the great delight of the heiress 
presumptive, who joined heartily in the cheers which hailed 
the ship’s launch upon the bosom of the ocean. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, her Royal Highness and her 
mother, accompanied by their suite, including the Duchess of 
Northumberland, who was with her in the island, purposely 
to lend her aid in turning these daily recreations to the 
formation of her royal pupil’s mind, repaired on board the 
Victory ; and here the young Princess was highly pleased 
with the novelty of inspecting the entire interior of a man-of- 
war. She was extremely minute in her inquiries into all 
matters connected with the ship and its service, but par- 
ticularly into all that related to the heroic Nelson ; some 
observation being made upon the great interest which her 
Royal Highness seemed to take in the history of this 
celebrated man, she immediately replied that she bad been 
lately reading Southey’s beautiful memoir of him, and that 
the circumstances of his last hours were fresh upon her 
memory. This incident led to further conversation on naval 
affairs ; and her Royal Highness entered, to the surprise 
some, and to the great pleasure of all present, upon 
rather enlarged development of her knowledge anc opmio 
respecting the naval history of our country. She .''po 'e \ 
enthusiasm of the height of glory to which Eng an 
risen through its naval, in union with its j 

and spoke too with a judgment and thoughtfulness ar 
her years, of the importance of that department o 
service, by which our commercial and mercanu e 
are upheld. This conversation, which took p ace 
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^ ^ H the rather numerous company of 

her Royal - ^as listened to with anxious 

officers who atten e ’ and formed indeed a rich 

interest by the assem , ^ ^he youthful, the delicate 

„ea.,o .hose who heaven, no. 

and diffiden. , || destinies of this great and 

only of the naval, but ot aJl me 

”‘®The“Royal Highnesses having completed their interest- 
ing tnspection of the Victory, seated themselves spontaneously 
Tone of the mess tables, and desired the d.nner intended 
L the seamen of that mess to be set before them ; th.s being 
done, the Princess Victoria, with her mother and a e 
ladies of her suite, drank of the grog, and partook of Ae 
beef and potatoes, served on wooden platters, and using 
the knives and forks belonging to the mess Ihe Princess 
declared that the dinner was much to her liking ; and the 
delight of the sailors at this act of condescension exceeded 
all bounds. Never perhaps were huzzas more enthusiastic 
and sincere than those which greeted the future Queen on 
her quitting the Victory to return to the Emerald yacht. 
A few days afterwards their Royal Highnesses visited, at 
Spithead, the Ve.stal man-of-war, equipped and in a perfect 
state for sea service, and remained on board her for seven 
hours and a half, during the whole of which time the young 
Princess paid the most accurate attention to the various 
evolutions which the ship successively performed, asking 
innumerable questions with extraordinary acuteness. She 
expressed herself highly delighted with her morning’s amuse- 
ment, for which she thanked the captain with her accustomed 
grace, observing at the same time that she .should henceforth 
consider herself an accomplished sailor. 

Confirmation. 

On the 30th of July, 1835, the young Princess having 
lately completed her sixteenth year, the ceremony of her 
Confirmation was performed at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s 
a ace, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
His^hop of London, and in the presence of their Majesties 
and several members of the royal family. 

• K P®*‘f'^rmance of the church service for the day, 

o t e spirit of which the Princess Victoria appeared to 
even more than her usual fervour, the chapel was 
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cleared, no part of the congregation b^ng peTiihtted to 
remain, except such o the nobility as had seatslpproprUtS 
to them ; and the royal party, with their numerous attendams 

descended from their closet and placed themselves in a semt’ 
circle round the altar, the suite being accommodated in the 
nearest pews. The King led his niece to the altar, before 
which she knelt, his Majesty standing at her left hand and 
the Duchess of Kent at her right. It was a most interesting 
and affecting scene: the service was performed with the 
utmost solemnity, and the Princess went through it with 
firmness, although her pallid countenance and quivering 
lip denoted her inward agitation. But when, at its con- 
clusion, the Archbishop proceeded to address her in a 
beautiful, pathetic, and parental exhortation, upon the sacred 
engagements she had now voluntarily assumed ; the awful 
responsibility her exalted station imposed upon her; the 
propriety of arming herself for that struggle which would 
undoubtedly arise between the allurements of the world and 
the dictates of religion and justice ; and, above all, upon the 
absolute necessity of her looking up to the King of kings for 
counsel and support in all the trials that awaited her, her com- 
posure gradually gave way; in a short time she was drowned 
in tears, and at length, unable to subdue the violence of her 
emotion, she laid her head upon her mother’s shoulder and 
sobbed aloud. The Duchess of Kent w'as scarcely less affected; 
the Queen and all the ladies wept frequently ; and even the 
King himself was observed occasionally to shed tears. When 
the Archbishop had concluded his address, and the Princess 
had in some measure recovered her self-possession, his 
Majesty, having affectionately kissed her, led her to the 
Queen, who did the same, as well as all her aunts and uncles 
present. During the Confirmation her bonnet had been 
taken off, but her pretty simple cap remained ; she also wore 

a beautiful lace dress over white satin. 

“On the following Sunday their Royal Highnesses attended 
Divine service at the Chapel Royal in Kensington a , 
when an impressive and appropriate sermon was Pt^achea oy 
the Archbishop, after which the young Princess, accompanied 
by her mother, received the Holy 
time, from the hands of his Grace, and o e 
Chester, her preceptor. 
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-The Princess warmly patronised the various Charity 
c nil! of Tunbridge Wells and Ramsgate during her visits 
fo Aose places in the autumn of .835. not only contributing to 

r funds, but b« 

her mother honoured the Infant School with a“ended 


their 

upon 


rnds^ but bestowing her time an'd personal attendance 
them! At Tunbridge Wells, her Royal Highness and 


by a very small suite, and were received by the members of 
the committee, and the lady patronesses, who alone were 
present The business of the school commenced with the 
repetition of the little poem-‘This is the Tunbridge Wells' 
Infant School’; with which the Princess was so much amused 
and pleased that she desired to have a copy sent her. After 
following the children through the whole routine of their 
infantine studies, she walked about in the play-ground for a 
considerable time, observing their sports and games ; and 
charmed with the cleanly appearance and artless simplicity 
of the young ones, chatted familiarly amongst them, and 
even kissed several of their little rosy faces. On returning 
to the school-room, their Royal Highnesses conversed for 
some minutes with the mistress, making many inquiries 
respecting the state and regulations of the schools, and 
gratified the friends of the institution by entering their 
names in the visitors’ book, with a testimony of their appro- 
bation, On their departure, many were the infant voices 
which joined with those of their maturer fellow-subjects in 
the fervent exclamations of ‘ God bless them.’ 

At Ramsgate their Royal Highnesses, as usual, made 
handsome donations to all the charities of the town, but 
to the National School in particular, they presented the 
munificent donation of £ 200 . 

The young Victoria paid during this visit the most 
especial attention to this Institution, visiting it frequently, 
an lerself examining with unostentatious kindness and 
patient minuteness into the advancement of the different 
c asses in the simple studies allotted to them. When the 

the imev ®^ving Ramsgate she was deeply affected by 

throuirh ^ V L these children, lining the streets 

Ind dean Pressed f„ the neat 

curtsvinv r.! ,T ‘>®“''ated with ribbons, and 

curtsying a grateful farewell to their beloved patroness. 

(To he continued.') 


BOTANICAL GARDENS, 

AND THEIR VALUE IN EDUCATION. 

By the Rev. W. Tuckwell. 

Botany is the science which deals with plants; with their 
structure, physiology, habits, economy, geographical distribu- 
tion. A botanical garden is a museum of living plants, not 
only brought together in illustration of scientific conclusions 
and for the convenience of scientific study, but arranged and 
classified systematically in beds and borders according to 
accepted natural affinities. 

European botany dates from the revival of learning in the 
sixteenth century. For many years it was a study rather 
than a science ; it aimed neither at investigating plant 
structures nor discovery of plant relationships. To describe 
the external characteristics of plants bearing an economic 
and especially a medical value, was the highest ambition 
of Turner, Gerarde, Parkinson, the fathers of English botany. 
Thus Fuchs, in whose honour long afterwards was named the 
fuchsia, described, in 1542, the plants then used in medicine; 
Gesner, twenty years later, wrote on the tobacco and sugar- 
cane. L’Obel, discoverer of the lobelia, botanist to King 
James I., was the earliest to classify plants roughly in families 
according to the superficial appearance of their flowers. A 
great advance was made in 1583 by Andrew Caesalpin, 
gardener to Pope Clement VII., whose name is still commemo 
rated in the caesalpinia of our greenhouses and shrubberies, 
and who first divined that classification must be based upon e 
number, figure and relative position of the fructifying par s. 
After slumbering for a hundred years, his discovery ^ 
up and amplified by Dr. Robert Morison, m ^ ^ 

John Ray, h. 1682. Meanwhile the microscope had e”^ 
Grew, in England, and Malpighi, in Ita y, to es a 
sexual system of plants, and these pave tie 
Systema Nature of the great Linn^us (i735 . whose foflo^ 
Jussieu, Decandolle and Bindley, established e 
System,” and finally elevated botany to the ^ 

both as an intellectual pursuit and an educational mstrume 

it is admitted to hold to-day. 


